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** Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the times; the Great- 
est Statesman of France."’ 


Bee 6.06 
French Revolution. 
Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of the French Revolution, delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., 


By Dr Hermann E. Von Holst. 


At the invitation of the trustees of the Lowell Institute of Boston, Her- 
mann E. von Holst, Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
gave a summary of his reflections on the causes of the French Revolution, 
as tested by Mirabeau’s career. 


LECTURE HEADINGS. 


I. The Heritage of Louis XIV. and Louis XV 
II. Paris and Versailles. 
III. Mending the Old Garment with New Cloth. 
IV. The Revolution before the Revolution. 
Vv. a sya Family Tragedy of Portentous Historical 
mport. 
VI. The States-General. 
VII. “The Party of One Man.” 
VIII. The sth and 6th of October, 1789, and the Memoir 
of the rsth. 

The Decisive Defeat of November 7th. 

Other Defeats and Mischievous Victories. 

Mirabeau and the Court. 

. The End. A Unique Tragedy. 


*,* All questions which, for the general public, are perhaps the most 
fircult to understand, are lucidly and graphically discussed. Such a 
mass of information and suggestion is condensed into each of these lec- 
tures that no extracts would adequately represent their character. 
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LITTLE LYRICS OF JOY—I 
a WIND and stars, I am with you now; 
{: ) | And ports of day, Good-bye ! 
= When my captain Love puts out to sea, 
His Mariner am I. 








I set my shoulder to the prow, 

And launch from the pebbly shore. 
The tide pulls out, and hints of time 
Blow in from the cool sea floor. 


My sheering sail is a swift white wing 
Crowding the gloom with haste ; 

I scud through the large and solemn world, 
And skim the wan gray waste. 


O stars and wind, be with me now; 
And ports of night, draw near ! 
No sooner the longed for seamark shines, 
Than the very dark grows dear. 
Biss CARMAN. 








R. L. 8S. SOME EDINBURGH NOTES 


** Give me again all that was there, 
Give me the sun that shone! 
Give me the eyes, give me the soul, 
Give me the lad that’s gone!” 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
OUIS STEVENSON was born in 8 Howard Place, 
He then an outlying suburban street between Edin- 


burgh and the sea; and the substantial but unpre- 
tending house with its small plot of garden in front will 
Cepyright 1895, by Sronz & KimBa. 
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doubtless be visited with interest in future by those who like 
to look on the birthplaces of famous men. 

17 Heriot Row, on one of Edinburgh's level terraces be- 
tween the steep hills, “‘from which you see a perspective of 
a mile or so of falling street,” became his home before he 
was out of velvet tunics and socks, but as his mother was 
delicate, they lived when the weather was genial “in the 
green lap of the Rutland Hills,” at Swanston, a few miles 
from Edinburgh. He, however, spent his winters at Heriot 
Row, when he grew into an Academy boy, though not a 
specially brilliant scholar. His doubtful health would often 
stand as an excuse, when the rain splattered on the panes, 
er the square gardens opposite were hid in a scowling 
**haur,”’ for the small Louis to remain and “ Child Play ~ 
beside his pretty mother. No doubt, too, the truant spirit 
was strong within him when he trotted down hill to school, 
“ rasping his clachan* on the area railings’’ as he made an 
Edinburgh hero of hisdo. We first knew Louis Stevenson 
when his school days and teens were past, and he was facing 
what he called “the equinoctial gales of youth,” and begin- 
ning to put his self-taught art of writing into print. He had 
great railings against his native town in these days, which 
were somewhere in the heart of the seventies. The “ mete- 
orological purgatory *’ of its climate embittered him, as his 
frail frame suffered sorely from the bleak blasts. He vowed 
his fellow townsmen had a list to one side by reason of hav- 
ing to struggle against the East wind. He gave his spleen 
vent in Picturesque Notes of Edinburgh, yet by way of apol- 
ogy he says, *‘the place establishes an interest in people's 
hearts; go where they will, they find no city of the same 
distinction, go where they will, they take a pride in their old 
home.”* No one could clothe the historical tales of Edin- 
burgh in more graphic words than this slim son of hers. 





* A clachan is a wooden racket Edinburgh Academy boys play ball with. 
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Often he would talk thereon, and he speaks of his joy, as a 
lad, in finding ‘‘a nugget of cottages at Broughton; *’ and 
any bit of old village embedded in the modern town, he 
espied and rejoiced over. He would frequently drop in to 
dinner with us, and of an evening he had the run of our 
smoking-room. After 10 P. M., when a stern old servant 
went to bed, the ‘* open sesame” to our door was a rattle on 
the letter-box. He liked this admittance by secret sign, and 
we liked to hear his special rat-a-tat, for we knew we would 
then enjoy an hour or two of talk which, he said, “is the 
harmonious speech of two or more, and is by far the most 
accessible of pleasures."* He always adhered to the same 
dress for all entertainments, a shabby, short, velveteen jacket, 
a loose, Byronic, collared shirt (for a brief space he adopted 
black flannel ones), and meagre, shabby-looking trousers. 
His straight hair he wore long, and he looked like an unsuc- 
cessful artist, or a poorly-clad but eager student. He was 
then fragile in figure and, to use a Scottish expression, shi/pit 
looking. There is no English equivalent for shi/pit, being 
lean, starvling, ill-thriven, in one. His dark, bright eyes 
were his most noticeable and attractive feature; wide apart, 
almost Japanese in their shape, and above them a fine brow. 
He was pale and sallow, and there was a foreign, almost 
gipsy look about him, despite his long-headed Scotch ances- 
try. In the Inland Voyage, he complains, he “never suc- 
ceeded in persuading a single official abroad of his nation- 
ality.” I donot wonder he was suspected of being a spy 
with false passports, for he had a very un-British smack 
about him; but, slim and pinched-looking though he was, 
he still commanded notice by his unique appearance and 
his vivacity of expression. His manners, too, had a foreign 
air with waving gestures, elaborate bows, and a graceful 
nimbleness of action. 
By our library fire, on the winter evenings, he planned the 
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canoe trip with my brother, and told us in the following 
season how the record of this Inland Voyage progressed. He 
was also laying future plans for a further trip, as he said, 
smiling with fun, with another donkey,—this time to the 
Cavennes. After the Inland Voyage, Louis was full of a 
project to buy a barge and saunter through the canals of 
Europe, Venice being the far-off terminus. A few select 
shareholders in this scheme were chosen, mostly artists, for 
the barge plan was projected in the mellow autumnal days 
at Fontainebleau Forest, where artists abounded. Robert 
A. Stevenson, Louis’s cousin, then a wielder of the brush, 
was to be of the company. He, too, though he came of the 
shrewd Scottish civil engineer stock, had, like his kinsman, 
a foreign look and a strong touch of Bohemianism in him. 
He, also, with these alien looks, had his cousin's attractive 
power of speech and fertile imagination. The barge company 
were then all in the hey-day of their youth. They were to 
paint fame-enduring pictures, as they leisurely sailed through 
life and Europe, and when bowed, grey-bearded, bald- 
headed men, they were to cease their journeyings at Venice. 
There, before St. Marks, a crowd of clamorously eager pic- 
ture dealers and lovers of art were to be waiting to purchase 
the wonderful work of the wanderers. The scene in the 
piazza of St. Marks on the barge’s arrival, and the excited 
throng of anxious buyérs, the hoary-headed artists, tottering 
under the weight of canvases, was pictured in glowing col- 
ors by their author, when the forest was smelling of the 
‘ripe breath of autumn."’ The barge was purchased, but 
bankruptcy presently stared its shareholders in the face. The 
picture dealers of that day were not thirsting to buy share- 
holders’ pictures. The man of the pen had only ventured 
on an Inland Voyage, and as yet no golden harvest for his 
work lined the pockets of his velveteen coat. The barge was 
arrested and, with it, the canoes which have earned an ever- 
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lasting fame through the “ Arethusa’s’’ pen. They were 
rescued, the barge sold and the company wound up. 

We saw most of Louis Stevenson in winter, when studies 
and rough weather held him in Edinburgh. In summer he 
was off to the country, abroad, or yachting on the West 
coast, for in his posthumous song he truly says: 


‘Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye.” 


As a talker by the winter’s fireside in these unknown-to- 
fame days, we give him the crown for being the king of 
speakers. His reading, his thoughts thereon, his plans, he 
described with a graphic and nimble tongue, accompanied 
by the queer flourishing gesticulations and the “‘ speaking 
gestures ” of his thin, sensitive hands. We teased him un- 
mercifully for his peculiarities in dress and manner. It did 
not become a youth of his years, we held, to affeé a bizarre 
style, and he held he lived in a free country, and could 
exercise his own taste at will. Nothing annoyed him more 
than to affirm his shabby clothes, his long cloak, which he 
wore instead of an orthodox great coat, were eccentricities of 
genius. He certainly liked to be noticed, for he was full of 
the self-absorbed conceit of youth. If he was not the central 
figure, he took what we called Stevensonian ways of attract- 
ing notice to himself. He would spring up full of a novel 
notion he had to expound (and his brain teemed with them), 
or he vowed he could not speak trammeled by a coat, and 
asked leave to talk in his shirt sleeves. For all these man- 
nerisms he had to stand a good deal of chaff, which he 
never resented, though he vehemently defended himself or 
fell squashed for a brief space in a limp mass into a veritable 
back seat. 

Looking back through the mellowing vista of years these 


little eccentric whims were all very harmless and guileless, 
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and I own we were hard on the susceptible lad, but, as we 
told him, it was for his good, and if he had been like our- 
selves, with a band of brothers, egotisms would have been 
stamped out in the nursery. He would, aftera severe shower 
of chaff, put out his cigarette, wind himself in his cloak 
and silently, with an elaborate bow, go off ; but to his credit 
be it said, he bore no ill will. His very sensitiveness was to 
his tormentors conceit. He wrote of himself later that he 
was “‘a very humble-minded youth, though it was a virtue 
he never had much credit for." He is credited now 
with it, for as the then “‘ unchartered desert of the future” 
lies mapped out, we see that his fantastic ways were not af- 
feétations, but second nature, to which the life he chose in 
the subtle south was an appropriate setting. We never, 
though we gibed him sorely, found fault with his enthusi- 
asm; it was so infectious and refreshing. He was always 
brimful of new ideas, new ventures, full of sweeping changes, 
a rabid radical, a religious doubter; though with him, as 
with many others, there was more “ belief in honest doubt 
than half their creeds.” He had an almost child-like fund of 
insatiable curiosity. He thirsted to know how it would 
feel to be in other people's shoes, from those of a king to a 
begger, and he smoked on the hearth rug an endless succes- 
sion of cigarettes and put his imaginations thereof into 
words. 

He was very sore and somewhat rebellious over writing 
not being considered a profession, and having to bend to his 
good father in so far as to join the Scottish bar. For long 
“*R. L. Stevenson, Advocate,’’ was on the door-plate of 
17 Heriot Row. The Parliament House saw him seldom, 
never therein to practice his bewigged profession. We 
frightened him much by avowing that a clerk was hunting 
for him, and even the rich library below the trampling ad- 
vocate’s feet could not wile him into the old Hall for some 
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time after that false scare. He also heard he had been 
dubbed ‘* That Gifted Boy and the New Chatterton”’ by 
an idle legal wit. That name more nearly persuaded him 
to have his hair shorn to an orthodox length than any other 
entreaty. Like all people with character, he had animosi- 
ties, but he was very just and tolerant in belaboring an ad- 
versary with his tongue, which, considering he was in the full 
bloom of the critical self-satisfiedness of youth, showed a 
just mind and kindliness of heart. Some people, whose stu- 
pid dullness he had fallen foul of and had hurled some sar- 
casms at, he next, in his queer inquisitive way, fell to won- 
dering what it would be like to be inside their torpid minds 
and view things from their dead level. He was fond of travel, 
of boating, of walking tours, but he was no sportsman, and 
not even a lover of the Gentle Art. Though his friends 
were all golfers (and golf then was mostly confined to Scot- 
land), I do not think he ever took a club in hand. His eyes, 
when outside, were wholly occupied enjoying his surround- 
ings and painting them in words. ‘‘ Even in the thickest of 
our streets,”’ he noted, “‘the country hill tops find out a 
young man’s eyes and set his heart beating for travel and 
pure air.” He loved to wander round his native city. Dud- 
dingstone was one favorite haunt, Queensferry was another, 
and the Hawes Inn there, now grown into a villafied hotel, 
with the hawthorne hedges still in its garden, had attractions 
forhim. From it Davie Balfour was ‘‘ kidnapped,” and 
Rest-And-Be-Thankful on Corstorphine Hill, where Allan 
and Davie part after their adventures, we often walked to 
on Sundays, and all the while he was busy talking and full 
of plans and projects. The Jekyll and Hyde plot he had in his 
brain, and told us of in those days. Burke and Hare had a 
fascination for him. A novel called the Great North Road 
was another plot in his mind. His Virginibus Puerisque is 
dedicated to W. E. Henley, of whom I heard Stevenson 
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speak when he had first discovered him an invalid in the 
Edinburgh Infirmary. He came in glowing with delight at 
the genius he had found and began ransacking our shelves 
for books for him. A few days later he was bristling with 
indignation because some people who visited the sick ob- 
jected to the advanced and foreign literary food Stevenson 
had fed his new acquaintance on, and left a new supply 
of tract literature in their stead. In the preface of Virgini- 
bus Puerisque, which is dedicated to Mr. Henley, Stevenson 
says: ‘These papers are like milestones on the wayside of 
my life.** To those who knew him in these past days to 
re-read these papers seem to travel the same road again in 
the same good company. They recall the slight, boyish- 
looking youth they knew, and to those who live under the 
stars which Stevenson thought shone so bright—the Edin- 
burgh street lamps—he was not so much the famous author, 
but the sympathetic comrade, the unique, ideal talker we 
welcomed of yore. As he truly said, “‘ The powers and 
the ground of friendship are a mystery, but looking back I 
can discern in part we loved the thing he was, for some 
shadow of what he was to be.” 
Eve BLANTYRE SIMPSON. 








A POET’S LESSON. 


MOET, my master, come, tell me true, 
And how are your verses made? 
Ah! that is the easiest thing to do :— 
You take a cloud of a silvern hue, 


A tender smile or a sprig of rue, 
With plenty of light and shade. 
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And weave them round in syllables rare, 
With grass and skill divine ; 
With the the earnest words of a pleading prayer, 
With a cadence caught from a dulcet air, 
A tale of love and a lock of hair, 
Or a bit of a trailing vine. 


Or delving deep in a mine unwrought, 
You find in the teeming earth 

The golden vein of noble thought ; 

The soul of a statesman still unbought, 

Or a patriot’s cry with anguish fraught 
For the land that gave him birth. 


A brilliant youth who has lost his way 
On the winding road of life ; 

A sculptor’s dream of the plastic clay ; 

A painter’s soul in a sunset ray ; 

The sweetest thing a woman can say, 
Or a struggling nation’s strife. 


A boy’s ambition ; a maiden’s star, 
Unrisen, but yet to be; 

A glimmering light that shines afar, 

For a sinking ship on a moaning bar; 

An empty sleeve ; a veteran's scar, 
Or a land where men are free 


And if the poet’s hand be strong 
To weave the web of a deathless song, 
And if a master guide the pen 
To words that reach the hearts of men, 
And if the ear and touch be true, 
It’s the easiest thing in the world to do! 
ArtTHur Macy 
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THE DOLOROUS KNIGHT 
From The Inland Printer 





KATHERINE BATES 


“DEAD AGIN FITTIN’.”’ 
i: one long minute Matsy Delihanty hung by her 








elbows on the top of the high board fence closing 

in the yard back of O’Flaherty’s saloon—a minute 
of great bodily agony to her, but of fully as great mental 
pleasure. 

“Hit him agin, Pete,"’ she called in her wild shrill tones, 
and the boys around the sluggers cheered her gaily; then 
her elbows gave out and she dropped back to the ash heap 
in the alley. As she turned reluctantly towards the back- 
yard of her own tenement she was amazed to find herself 
confronting Mr. Ephraim Brown, the theological student, 
who had charge of the Presbyterian Mission around the 
corner. 

“ Blessed if it aint you! *’ she gasped. 

Mr. Brown looked at her sadly, and his voice was very 
plaintive as he said : 

‘‘And you, Matsy? Isn’t that a fight over there?” 

“‘ Yep, they are fittin’,’’ she said defiantly, ‘‘ and its boss 
fittin’ Pete O’Brien is doin’, too!** She warmed to her sub- 
ject as the memory of Pete’s strong right arm came back 
vividly, and she added: “I tell yer, the way Peter ken slug 
is jis’ grand! You'd orter seen that last round, Mr. Brown 
—no fancy tricks fur Pete, but jis’ old timey licks that ‘ud 
knock out any feller in Chicago in no time 't all.” 

“And you,"’ said young Mr. Brown dolefully, “you, 
Matsy Delihanty, the oldest girl in my Bible class, are 
spending the Sabbath afternoon watching rough men fight 
like brutes in the back yard of a saloon?” 

Matsy hung her head, and twisted her thin fingers to- 
gether nervously, or at least with the appearance of nervous- 
ness. 

“Yep,” she said, “that ‘un you are mentioning is me 


. 
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straight enough—and the worst of the biz, Mr. Brown, is 
jis’ this, that I don’t know as I*d have grace enough to 
keep off the fence when there was fittin’ on ’t other side if I 
went toa Bible class twenty miliion vears—not even if *t was 
yore’n!”” 

She raised her great gray eyes humbly as she confessed 
her weakness, and in spite of himself Mr. Ephraim Brown 
blushed as he met the appealing glance from under the black 
lashes. Of late being confessed to by Matsy Delihanty had 
often embarrassed him, and he went into the kitchen with 
her hurriedly, with no further comment on her sinful way of 
passing the Sabbath. 

**T dropped in to see how your rheumatism was,” he said 
to the old man who sat over the stove in spite of the warmth 
of the early Spring day. 

Matsy’s father growled a little in reply. To be sure, he 
was done with priests, but that was no reason for taking up 
with Presbyterian ministers. He had decided that he and 
Matsy were to be free thinkers—‘“‘ not afeard of no Divil 
nor nobody, me and my gurrls”’ was his creed nowadays— 
and Matsy’s sudden “‘shine’’ towards orthodoxy was very 
annoying tohim. He, therefore, made no pretense of being 
glad to see his girl’s pastor, and even denied himself the keen 
pleasure of telling how bad his rheumatism was, so after a 
few awkward moments the young fellow rose to go. Matsy 
walked down the long hall of the tenement with him, after 
giving one indignant glance back at her father as they left 
the room. They paused for a moment on the front steps, 
and Brown looked down almost shyly at the slim little fig- 
ure by him. 

“* Matsy,”” he said, ‘I wish you would n't go to fights, or 
have anything to do with such coarse, rough fellows as that 
Pete O’Brien.” 

“Cut Pete?” said Matsy, her meekness vanishing at 
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once. ‘Not if this is Matsy Delihanty a talkin’! Pete's 
all right, and if bein’ a Presbyterian means goin’ back on old 
friends, then I’m out of the church and back with Dad, 
though he aint deservin’ to have me stick to him that can °t be 
dacint to his gurrl’s comp’ny! I’m goin’ to the dance with 
Pete tomorrer night, anyhow, so cuttin’ aint in order jis’ 
now.” 

She flung out her words boldly, but her eyes showed that 
she was not altogether at ease. 

**Going to the dance with him?”’ said Brown. The 
color swept over his boyish face. ‘Oh, don’t, Matsy.” 

Matsy looked down, her long lashes concealing the ex- 
pression in her eyes. ‘I’ve told you all along, Mr. Brown,” 
she said, ‘‘ that I wa’n’t in religion any too deep.” 

The boy flushed even a brighter red. He stepped back 
in the doorway and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

‘* Matsy,”’ he said hurriedly, “if you won’t stay away 
from that ball for the sake of the church won't you to—to 
please a friend ?”’ 

Matsy caught her breath. ‘‘ But Pete”—she began trem- 
ulously. 

““Send Pete to me if he makes a row,’ Brown cried 
fiercely. He touched her cheek with his other hand and 
made her look up at him. ‘‘ You'd never care for a fellow 
like that,”’ he said positively. 

Steps on the stair above them made Matsy pull away and 
give him a little push towards the door. ‘ Yes,"’ she said, 
as the woman from the rooms above came tramping down 
the stairway, surveying the slender young man with marked 
curiosity, “‘ yes, I'll be at the Bible class shure next Sunday, 
Mr. Brown.” 

He did not move, and she turned unconcernedly towards 
her own quarters. When the woman had gone out on the 
street she added softly, ‘‘and mebbe I wont be at—other 
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concerns."’ Then she scudded away to give Dad the richly 
deserved scolding. 

Ephraim Brown walked down the street with his heart 
beating racingly. ‘‘ It’s my place to look out for my flock,” 
he said to himself, but when he was in his room above the 
Mission Hall he flung up both his windows and then tramped 
the little room fiercely. 

“ If a fellow is going to spend his life in the shums—work- 
ing to save souls—what better help could he have than a 
wife right from the people, one who is in touch with them? 
Why, it would double, triple, guadruple his influence and 
power for good!" 

Over and over he said such words as these, saying them as 
defiantly as if the father and mother, who perhaps would 
have to hear them some day, were at hand now. Then his 
fierce mood died away and he sat down by his table and took 
up his Bible, dropping from it slips of paper, on one side of 
which references to texts were written and on the other 
** Matsy.”” 

*“‘She’s my first convert,” he said tenderly. ‘The 
‘ profs.’ are right—there is no joy like saving souls. ‘ Matsy,” 
‘ Matsy,” and she does care for religion, wild as she talks, 
and she does care for’’—he broke off, but sat with a half 
smile on his face, marking idly on the papers, below Matsy’s 
name, * love,”’ “love.” 

Suddenly he gave a little start. ‘I must not decide such 
a matter without long hours of prayer, and much counselling 
with others,” he said in the tones which were usually re- 
served for his Wednesday night prayer-meeting. On the 
slip of paper he wrote, in front of the word love, two other 
words—‘* God is;’* and then he took down a volume of 
sermons and began at the very beginning—and ended there, 
too, for that matter. 

The next afternoon he was again alone in his room, when 
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suddenly there came a thundering knock at his door, and in 
marched Pete O’Brien, with his face red and his eyes blaz- 
ing. 

Brown sprang to his feet, and pushed his Bible away. 
His eyes, too, were blazing, and he did not wait for Pete to 
announce the regson for his visit. 

“*I suppose you’ve come,’ he began fiercely, but the 
burly fellow interrupted him. 

“And you s’pose right,” he said. ‘I’ve kem to break 
that blasted head of yore’s.”* 

** You may n’t find that as easy a job as you expect,”’ said 
Brown jerking off his coat. Preacher or no preacher he was 
not going to let a half drunken Irishman insult him. 

“It’s the gurrl I’ve kem to talk about,”’ said Pete. 
**She aint fur sayin’ why she won't keep her wurrd fur to- 
night, but the ould chap sez it’s you and your tarnation 
Bible class as is at the bottom of the whole mess. I aint 
set on lickin’ yer, but that’s what I’m afther doin’ if you 
don’t git it in yore noddle pretty quick that Matsy’s the 
gurrl Im goin’ to marry !** 

Brown threw the table out of the way, and went at the big 
fellow. ‘ You old idiot,’ he thundered, ‘‘ Matsy ’s the girl 
I’m going to marry!” 

They fell upon each other with full as much vim as if 
they had been in O’Flaherty’s back-yard on a Sunday after- 
noon—but meanwhile the door had opened and Matsy had 
walked in. 

‘And I tell yer,’ she called in her shrillest tones, ‘that 
the chap that lets fly the first lick aint the boy that Matsy ’s 
goin’ to take!" 

With the modesty of the girl who does not refuse before 
she is definitely asked she added: ‘‘And that’s not sayin’, 
of course, that she’s goin’ to take the other.” 

The men—or rather boys—looked at her dazedly. She 
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walked a little nearer to them and said, with a sarcastic up- 
lifting of her nostrils, ‘‘ of course, you gents are at liberty to 
carry on jis’ as you choose, but there’s one thing Matsy 
Delihanty has got to say, and that is, that she’s dead agin 
fittin’, and she’s goin’ to have no more to do with them as 
stick to sech coarse pursoots.”” 

She turned towards the door and Pete followed her. 
Brown looked after her almost piteously, and at the door 
she turned her head towards him. 

“I’m too deep in—religion, to stand such goin’s on,” 
she remarked, with an airy wave of her thin little hand. 

Brown was twenty that Spring. 

KATHERINE BATEs. 








NOTES 
BR: New York the literary clan had the generous con- 


ception of a memorial meeting in Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s name, on January 4th, a month from 
the date of his burial. In another city a group of jeunes are 


wearing to the honor of the king a black crape band on the 
‘eft arm, following a mourning custom somewhat unknown 
hereabouts, with which Stevenson himself was familiar. It 
is a small sign, but it symbolizes; and it is a sort of a proud 
discipline for those who under no conditions would announce 
by a change in dress their grief for a private or an ordinary 
loss. 


| The strange case of Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde was never a 
work of art. It was set down, as was at once apparent to 
the discerning, exactly what it was worth : a dreamed dream, 
monstrous, vague, malformed. It did indeed provide the 
“fresh shudder;"’ it was Stevenson’s elfin joke, awful 
enough to the average mind. But it made an unpermissible 
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story, and one which has always borrowed from the un- 
approachable other work of its author an importance and 
interest which it does not deserve. No public critic ever 
deprecated it with the authority of this loving reproof in a 
private letter, written by one of Stevenson's dearest friends, 
the Opalstein of Talk and Talkers, the late Mr. Addington 
Symonds, whose Life, by H. F. Brown, has just been pub- 
lished. 


| ‘‘ I doubt whether anyone has the right so to scrutinize ‘ the 
abysmal deeps of personality.’ You see I have been reading 
Dr. Fekyll. At least I think he ought to bring more of distinct 
belief in the resources of human nature, more faith, more sym- 
pathy with our frailty, into the matter than you have done. 
The art is burning and intense. The Peau de Chagrin disap- 
pears, and Poe's work is water. Also one discerns at once 
that this is an allegory of all twwy-natured souls who yield 
consciously to evil. Most of us are on the brink of educating a 
Mr. Hyde at some epoch of our being. But the scientific cast 
of the allegory will only act as an incentive to moral self- 
murder with those who perceive the allegory’s profundity. 
Louis, bow had you the ‘ilia dura ferro et sere triplici duriora” 
to write Dr. Fekyll? I know now what was meant when 
you were called a sprite. 

You see I am trembling under the magician’s wand of your 
JSancy, and rebelling against it with the scorn of a soul that 
hates to be contaminated with the mere picture of victorious 
evil. Our only chance seems to me to be to maintain, against 
all appearances, that evil can never, and in no way, be vic- 
torious. 

* * * The suicide end of Dr. Fekyll is too commonplace. 
Dr. Fekyil ought to have given Mr. Hyde up to justice. This 
would have vindicated the sense of buman dignity which is 
so horribly outraged in your book.” 
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{| A journey of interest to the art world must be recorded. 
Mr. Watts’s great allegorical painting, Love and Life, which 
he gave to the United States over a year ago, has travelled 
up-stairs from its cellar resort in Washington. 


€ I wish publishers in England, and publishers here, (the 
younger firms, that is, the wilfu’ men who maun hae their 
way) would do something toward getting their poets better 
acquainted. An interchange of contemporary anthologies 
would strengthen the Peace societies, and further much the 
Anglo-American federation. Who in the lyric tent, on 
either side, thoroughly knows any two of his peers on the 
other? We have been wearied enough with the wrong 
specimens, and we will even now have none of certain fresh 
ones: but we hunger for more Watson, Davidson, Johnson 
and Thompson(Apollo’s sons every one of them!) for more 
Mrs. Meynell, and Mrs. Darmesteter (A. Mary F. Robin- 
son), two writers of different but exquisite distinction; for 
more Yeats, imaginative as Piers Plowman; above all, for 
more Coventry Patmore, the great poet of The Unknown 
Eros, which may even yet be strange to some reader of ours. 
On our own part, we could safely promise a new sensation 
to the cousins, notoriously of less mental hospitality than 
ourselves. We have some men and women, some especially 
between twenty-five and thirty-five, who have every right 
to quarter the Winged Horse upon their arms. 


© A festival in the family drew homeward the scattered kin- 
dred. The boys, twins, had been long parted; and mean- 
while, one had married, and in his widowerhood reared 
his little son, now seven years old. To him, by name 
Bobby, newly arrived in the house, enters the uncle whom 
he had never seen, so perfect a corroboration of his father 
that Bobby runs to him at once, clings to him, and hugs 
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his knees. A moment later, when his father really came, 
and the laughing company were on the brink of comment 
and explanation, the poor little man, giving him one mor- 
tally shocked glance, fell to the floor, sobbing: Don’t want 
—two—papas ! The resident puppy, familiar with the bache- 
lor brother, had almost as disturbing an experience. He 
stared and stared at Bobby’s father, upon their introduc- 
tion, sniffed at his garments, wavered, and stared again. 
Then he leaped upon his own friend, and next upon the 
image and echo of him, bewildered; and finally backed into 
the corner, after making a brave stand against the super- 
natural, his insulted eye upon both men, barking and growl- 
ing, and indulging generally in the doggerel for Dammit! 
The pathetic bit of comedy was like a page of Guy de 
Maupassant. 


@ Miss Christina Rossetti died soon after day-break on a 
Saturday, and only one among the great London dailies had 
heard of it by Monday morning. Had it been one J. J. 
Corbett, now! For the star of the mystic is far away; but 
in the star of the slugger we pay our taxes. 


ANTI-TOXINE 


@ If to these little stale old books, 

Their cads and drones, their ghouls and spooks, 
You feel your fancy yielding, 

Just keep, to fortify yourself, 

The Newest Something on the shelf: 

It’s labeled ‘* Henry Fielding.” 


@ Two original and unworldly poets of our own, pretty 
well known to lovers of the unmagazinable muse, are even 
now convened in the city of ——. ‘Though they are in- 
clined to admire one another hugely, they have never met 
before. They are not of an age; but neither were Dr. 
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Johnson and his ‘“‘young dogs’ who once got into a 
Thames boat for an orgie before dawn. Both are poor as 
Belisarius, and adventurous as Cortez. With no domestic 
tie, each has, or is supposed to have, a plain, established 
duty, a ‘‘sitooation,"’ a responsibility; one toward a college, 
one toward a publishing house. Now, the folk who sit far 
off, knowing both men, expect an electric explosion the mo- 
ment they stand fairly eye to eye. The occult dangerous 
kinship in them, the indomitable wild child at the heart of 
either, is warranted to burst forth and make rockets, and, to 
our strange consent and delight, to whizz them away. Let 
them be prayed for, lest they should by the exercise of 
reason cause a chance plainly sent of Providence to fall flat. 
What is expected of them as they sit with difficulty uttering 
Ibsenisms into the tea-caddy, is sudden open rebellion, an 
elopement for two of a feather, a melodramatic final disap- 
pearance out of boredom into Arabia or the South Seas! 
En avant, mes braves! Take the immortal deserts of your 
genius, and break bounds! Every man-jack of us will an- 
swer stoutly for you before the Goddess Grundy. 


“No,” said the weary housewife to the minister on his 
sick call, ‘‘there aint no use talkin’ of rest everlastin’ for the 
likes o’ me. *Pears thet other folks git luck like that, but 
Idon't. Ive ben stumpin’ round on my feet ever sence 
I was born, and t’aint likely to let up. °F I was put under 
ground on a Monday, don’t you forgit the Resurrection 
would come along o’ Chewsday, and hustle me out. I 
know what to look for!... How's your Mehitable’s jam 
turned out this fall ?”” 


4 Mr. Alexander Ireland, the friend of Emerson, Froude, 
and Leigh Hunt, is reported to have died at his home in 
Manchester, of whose broad-minded Examiner he was, I 
think, the founder. He was a most lovable man, and a 
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splendid sight to see in his eighty-sixth year: a compiler and 
preserver of literature rather than a maker of it. I often had 
occasion to shake his cordial hand; and I never did so with- 
out remembering that it had touched Scott's, some six and 
sixty yearsago. Mr. Ireland, a Scot himself, and then a 
poor clerk, had spent his vacation in walking many leagues 
to Abbotsford, in order to avail himself of the universal 
permit to visit the famous house while its genius was absent. 
The butler, a functionary of parts, was not enthusiastic to 
admit him; and it transpired that the master had returned 
the night before. So the pilgrim of the Waverley Novels 
turned silently away. At the angle of the wall he stumbled 
upon an enormous and very jolly dog, and upon a lame 
gentlemen in rough attire, who reading his face with the 
most accurate human eye of the time, said kindly: ‘“ Aye 
noo, laddie, what is it?*’ So the younger had to confess 
with blushes and stammers, and what not, and Sir Walter, 
dog, cane, plaid, and all, marched him back into the great 
hall, showed him the antique treasures, kept him for tea, 
gave him a book, and saw him down the road, bequeathing 
to his chance guest an immortal insight into the way in which 
heaven and earth can get mixed up sometimes, when good 
hearts meet. 


@ Every reader of Oscar Wilde's infinitely diverting Inten- 
tions remembers his theory that it is the function of life to 
imitate art; and that once Rossetti and Burne-Jones had ex- 
hibited their canvases, which were compounded of Botticelli, 
and the inner consciousness, and like nothing in nature, a 
profuse growth of damp, sad, lean, sea-weedy maidens, the 
very reflex of the pictures, sprang up in every drawing-room! 
Some similar process explains the multiplication, long ago, 
of the noble Holbein and gracious Vandyck faces, and the 
persistence through two wooden-dolly generations of the 
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Copley complexion in New England. And will the sceptics 
be so kind as to observe that all ugly clever women and men 
are Beardsleyizing as fast as ever they can? What does M. 
Paul Verlaine look like if not the incarnate satyr evolved but 
yesterday by that horrid ingenious sorcerer over in England? 
And Madame Réjane is a masterpiece of like origin. 
Antonin Dvorak suggests the family likeness; even John 
Burns begins to assume it. It crops up somewhere now in 
every random company indoors, in every city crowd: the 
much-headed, splay-eyebrowed, sunk-nosed, puff-lipped, 
grotesque, gracile, freak-clad Type. 
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supernatural, and it has waited cate a man of genius to interpret those 
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ter. Printed at the University Press on laid paper. 600 copies. 16mo., 
cloth. Price, $1.25, net. In the Green Tree Lisrary. 
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in his pages.”—Epmsurcn Review. 


Arthur O’Shaughnessy 


His life and his work, with selections from his poems. By Lowise 
CuANDLER Movutton. With a portrait from a drawing by August F. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S EDITION 
Of the Works of 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Edited by Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN and GeorcE Ep- 
warp WoopserRry. Illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER. 
In ten volumes. Volumes I., II. and III. now ready. 
$1.50 each. 

PRESS OPINIONS 


Chicago Herald: ‘A superb new edition of Edgar Poe’s works.” 


Chicago Record: ‘For the lovers of Poe the new edition of his works 
«++. Cannot fail to be a source of delight.” 


Cleveland Plaindealer: .... ‘‘Is a model of good workmanship, liter- 
ary and mechanical.” 

Chicago Post expresses ‘‘the keenest satisfaction at this new, beautiful 
and authoritative edition of his works.’ 

Chicago Tribune: ‘The three first volumes of the long-expected ten- 
volume edition of Poe’s works, published by Stone & Kimball, are now at 
hand, and they not only carry out the promise of the publishers but they 
make a fitting crown to the pile of tasteful books which bear the imprint 
ef that firm. The text is clear, the page is soft, and with wide margins 
yields easily to the touch.” 


New York Tribune: ‘In this new collection of the works of Edgar 
Allan Poe, a collection in ten volumes, of which the first three have just 
appeared, we find what promises to be the classic edition of the prose 
writer and poet. Not until now has he been set forth in such adequate 
form, with so clearly established a text and with such judicious editing. 
At no time in the future is it probable that the labors of his present edit- 
ors and publishers will be superseded. Through their good offices he has 
been assured at last the permanent library form which he should long ago 
have enjoyed. .... Later volumes will contain notes and further prefa- 
tory matter, with variorum readings of the poems. These will be awaited 
with the liveliest curosity, but at the present stage of their work it is plain 
that all concerned in the publication have amply fulfilled their obliga- 
tions. Mr. Sterner’s illustrations, though not inspired, are sympathetic 
and well executed, and the publishers have spared no pains to make their 
books a downright luxury for the lover of good paper, print and binding. 
The type is of admirable size and of equally gratifying clearness. Itleaves 
a sufficient margin on a page that is soft in texture, exquisite in tone 
and rendered finally perfect by just the right taste in the gilding of the 
top and the uncut edges. Each volumecontainsin the neighborhood of 
300 pages, is light in weight, and not oe opens without cracking, but 
stays open in the hand without effort on the part of the reader. In each 
volume thus far published the handsome title page is faced by an authen- 
tic portrait of Poe. The edition is dedicated ‘in honor of the University 
of Virginia.’ It will remain an honor to American literature.” 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE'S 


WORKS 





PRESS OPINIONS 


Washington Star: ‘Just such an edition as might be expected when 
two such capable men as Stedman and Woodberry commit their works 
and those of Poe to Stone & Kimball for production. An artistic suc- 
cess. 


Ciacinnati Tribune: ‘‘The University Press has never done better 
work in the technical make-up of a book, and it is fair to assume that this 
edition will be what it is intended to be—definitive alike for librarian, 
student and book lover. The publishers, as well as the editors, deserve 
the thanks of the literary world for this splendid memorial of America’s 
most unique genius.” 


Brooklyn Standard-Union: ‘The Chicago edition is, moreover, for- 
tunate and authoritative in its editors. Mr. Woodberry ’s memoir of Poe is 
a model of what such work should be—clear, concise and straightfor- 
ward ; its narrative proceeds steadily from beginning to end, without di- 
version or casual episodes, presenting, in a clear and transparent medium, 
the real facts and actual life of the author. Mr. Woodberry has not con- 
ceived it to be his function to undertake a special plea, either for or 
against the literary record, or personal character of Mr. Poe. His narra- 
tive is that of one with all the facts at his command, and with the sole and 
sincere purpose of stating the truth. Mr. Stedman's introductory note is 
marked by that fineness of preception, that justness of appreciation, and 
that wide range of attainment, which characterize all his literary work, 
and make the paper in itself aclassic. The memoir and the introductioa 
occupy nearly one-half of the first volume, but not a page or a paragraph 
is superfluous.” 


New York Times : ‘Doubtless no other men in this country were bet- 
ter fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those who have, at length, 
undertaken it.” 


Indianapolis Journal: ‘‘ A new edition of ‘The Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe’ which will be altogether the most complete and most satisfactory 
edition ever published.” 


New York World: ‘The ten-volume edition of Edgar Allan Poe, 
which Stone & Kimball, of Chicago, are publishing, appeals strongly to 
the bibliophile. In type, in paper, in press work, in illustration and ia 
binding it is admirable.” 


New York Recorder: ‘The Poe undertaking is a fine one. The bind- 
ing and typography are excellent, and the text bids fair to be the purest 
and best considered that has ever been presented to the American pub- 
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Some New Books 


Completion of Green’s Short History. ILLusrraTepD 

A short history of the > people. By Joun RicHarp Green. Iilus- 
trated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate. 
In four volumes. With colored plates, maps, and numerous illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, illuminated cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5.00 per vol. 

The Literature of the Georgian Era 

By Wituiam Minto, Professor of English Literature and Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. Edited, with a biographical introduction, by 
Wm. Knight, LL. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Modern Missions in the East 

Their methods, successes, and limitations. By Epwarp A. Lawrence, 
D. With an introduction by Edward T. Katon, D. D., LL. D. Posr 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

Men Born Equal 

A novel. By Harry Perry Rostwson. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.25. 

Literary and Social Essays 

By Georce WitiiaM Curtis. Post 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt top, 
$2.50. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 

A novel. By Watter Besant, author of ‘‘ The Rebel Queen,” ‘All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” etc. Illustrated. r2zmo, cloth, ornamental, 
$1.50. 

Hypatia; 

Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By Cxuartes Kincstey. Iilustrated 
frem drawings by William Martin Johnson, and with portrait of the 
author. Two vol 8vo, or tal silk binding, uncut edges and 
gilt tops, $7.00. (In a box.) 

Trilby 

Acvel. By Georce pu Maurier, author of “Peter Ibbetson.” With 
120 illustrations by the author. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.75; 
three-quarter calf, $3.50; three-quarter levant, $4.50. 

The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser 

Notes from both sides of the Russian frontier. By Povuttney Bicetow. 
Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $2.00. 

The Golden House 

Anovel. By Cuartes Duptey Warner, author of “A Little Journey ia 
the World,” ‘Their Pilgrimage,” etc. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
Post 8vo, ornamental half leather, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.08. 


Four American Universities 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. With many illustrations. to, 
cloth, ornamental, $3.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

S@ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada 
or Meaico, on receipt of the price. 
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